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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 



" receiving vault " of the Riverview Cemetery, near Trenton, "a 
bushel basket full of axes were found, packed close together and six 
feet under ground." On the face of the bluff fronting the Delaware 
River below Trenton, several instances have come under the notice 
of the author. In the first two instances, the specimens were all 
grooved cobblestone axes. In one instance, below Trenton, the 
axes, over fifty, were all of porphyry, and were such as that figured 
above (Fig. 16). It is not a little strange that in these "finds" 
of axes, we have as yet invariably failed to meet with any other 
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1-3 natural size. 

class of tools or weapons. One word as to "inscribed axes," such 
as that figured in "Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Man" (2d ed. page 
412, Fig. 49). When we remember that axes such as these have 
been for nearly two centuries (150 years at least) exposed twice 
yearly to the scratching of a plow, it is not strange that they should 
ultimately become considerably "inscribed;" and we can find a 
happy combination of Phoenician, Arabic, Hebraic and other 
letters scratched here and there over the surface of many speci- 
mens, although not with the astonishing regularity of that given 
in the figure above quoted of the axes from Pemberton, Burlington 
Co., New Jersey. — To be continued in next number. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

A New Catalogue of Butterflies.* — More than twenty j*ears 
ago Messrs Doubleday and Hewitson, in their classic work "The 
genera of diurnal Lepidoptera," commenced a synonymic list of 

*A Synonymic Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidoptera, by W. F. Kirby, Svo, London; 
1871, pp. viii, 690. 
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the species of butterflies, then known attempting to refer them to 
the genera usually recognized, or to those established by them- 
selves. Since that time, the number of described forms has enor- 
mously increased, while the labor of specialists has multiplied the 
recognized genera at a nearly corresponding rate. Such* being the 
state of the case, a faithful attempt to reduce the chaos to more 
or less complete order must be welcomed by every working lepi- 
dopterist ; the task is in many respects a thankless one, inasmuch 
as by its very nature it must soon become antiquated and no 
amount of supplements can prevent the absolute necessity of an 
entirely new catalogue in the course of one or two decades. Let 
us then present to Mr. Kirby the thanks of the present generation 
of American entomologists on the accomplishment of his under- 
taking. 

The classification of the larger groups in the work under review 
is mainly that proposed not long since by Mr. Bates — one which 
is undoubtedly an advance upon its predecessors, but which still 
seems open to criticism — Mr. Kirby, however, has altered some of 
the names accepted by Mr. Bates, supplanting, for instance, Ery- 
ciniclce by Lemoniidce because the generic name Erycina proves to 
be preoccupied. The justice of this does not seem to us manifest ; 
and in any case they are both antedated by the name Vestales 
given to this group by Herbst as early as 1793, but which has 
never since been recognized. 

The treatment of the genera is independent, but rather unequal, 
depending apparently either on the compiler's autoptical familiar- 
ity with the included species, or upon the amount of study given 
by naturalists generally to certain groups. He has not hesitated 
to make some very radical changes in nomenclature, and these ap- 
pear to us almost invariably just and in strict obedience to the 
principles exposed in the preface ; indeed it seems questionable 
whether he has always been sufficiently sweeping in this respect ; 
for example : the genus Papilio founded by Linne for all butter- 
flies was restricted first by Fabricius to the families Nymphalidoe, 
and PapiUonidce of the present catalogue, and next by Schrank 
to the Nymphalidm alone ; and yet Mr. Kirby retains it in the 
modern sense, which has indeed the unanimous consent of ento- 
mologists, but which cannot be defended by just rules of nomen- 
clature. This seems the more indefensible in Mr. Kirby in that he 
has himself pointed out this error in previous writings. No doubt 
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such a step would have subjected him to harsh criticism, but no 
doubt too it would eventually have gained acceptance and saved 
the generation to come from a confusion and war of words from 
which we still trust they may be exempt. 

As the author states in his preface, there are not wanting the 
usual accompaniments of such a catalogue — "magazine" genera; 
but he has specified these and they are fortunately few in number. 
The species of each genus are numbered and classed according to 
the author's views of their affinities, certainly an undertaking very 
difficult of accomplishment, which \only the fortunate ability of the 
compiler to consult the large English collections cou'.d render fea- 
sible ; those which are unclassed are placed separately at the end 
of each group ; more intimate relationships are designated by re- 
peated numbers followed by a letter, on'y the first descriptions 
and those of iconographs are cited, excepting where a species has 
been described under more than one name, and the dates are inva- 
riably added ; it is, however, to be regretted that the specific no- 
menclature commences only from the twelfth edition of the Sys- 
tema Naturae.* Regional distribution is marked in a distinct 
column for more ready reference. 

In the appendix, corrections are made, the work is brought 
down to March 1871, and the author has taken the opportunity to 
alter some generic names. The index is very full and correct. 
Having already had occasion to use it some thousands of times, 
we have chanced to discover but one omission and no misprint 
whatever. The synonymic words are printed in the same type as 
the others but the genera are distinguished by capitals ; the prime 
merit of the index consists in its condensation, it being printed 
in small type and in quadruple columns, so that each letter of the 
alphabet hardly averages over a page of names. As the work is 
one wholly of reference it will be seen how valuable is such a fea- 
ture. 

With regard to our own species, the author states in his preface 
that he has been in correspondence with American writers upon 
the subject, so that the catalogue is quite complete. We could 
point out a few errors into which he has fallen and mistakes which 
he has failed to correct, but since our own knowledge of the syn- 
onymy of the species and their proper generic location is by no 
means perfect, and even a matter of < ispute among ourselves, such 

* In his more recent writings, Mr. Kirby goes back to the tenth edition. 
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an attempt here would be a work of supererogation. It should 
however be stated that the author very often follows the lead of 
those who announce — apparently without sufficiently careful 
comparisons — the identity of many European and American forms ; 
we are convinced that such instances will be hereafter shown to be 
exceedingly limited in number. 

The work is one of great importance, and an indispensable 
hand-book for any entomologist engaged in the study of But/ter- 
flies. It is printed in a compact form, modelled upon a good plan 
and published at a reasonable price ; we trust that it may com- 
pensate the compiler for the labor, vexation, and patient study 
which such a task required.— S. II. S. 

Topographical Atlas of Massachusetts.' — There has been 
recently published a topographical atlas of the state, which is of 
such a character as to demand special consideration. It was com- 
piled by Messrs. Walling & Gray, and seems calculated to meet 
an existing and long-felt want. 

It opens with a general view of the topography of Massachusetts, 
which is followed by a succinct summary of its history by Albert 
H. Hoyt. This summary contains a statement of some of the 
more important events characteristic of the period of settlement, 
of the colonial period, and that of the commonwealth proper, with 
lists of the most prominent public officers. 

A rather complete history of the railways of Massachusetts is 
given by Edward Appleton, Railway Commissioner, while there 
appears in another part of the work an abstract of School Re- 
turns, including the population of eacb town and county, from the 
United States Census of 1870, followed by a list of the cities, 
towns, villages, post offices, railway and telegraph stations. 

A rapid sketch of the geology of Massachusetts, with a revised 
geological map, has been furnished by Charles H. Hitchcock, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Dartmouth College. This account is, in part, 
an epitome of the results reached by the late President Hitchcock, 
there being many modifications suggested to the son by more 
recent studies. "While the classification of the rocks is by no 
means satisfactory to the writer, the identification of many of the 
beds being very questionable, and while the recognition of the 
Eozoon as organic is certainly premature, it should still be remem- 
bered that the geology of Massachusetts is in no wise as yet 



